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A HYGIENIC PARADISE. 

Tue Hover Hercures, Do_cemiore. 

Ix view of the 
paid to health by all classes of the com- 
munity, Mr. Punch is glad to be able to 
recommend to his readers the super- 
eminent attractions of the famous new 
health resort of Dolceminore, where the 
magnificent Hotel Hercules (Proprietor, 
M. Evctwe Hackenscummt) has recently 
been established under the most favour- 
able auspices and in the most en- 
chantingly beautiful environs. 

Doleeminore, the newest and most 
perfect cure resort, is a charming spot 
situated in the centre of the Duchy of 
Savoy, not many kilometres from the 
historic town of Salsiccia di Polonia. 
To the south-east the hills rise up to the 
twin peaks of the Monte Zingaro, which 
gives an additional piquancy and verve 
to the scenery. 

The town, which is situated in an 
open valley surrounded by foothills 
covered with luxuriant boot-trees, holds 
the record of salubrity in the annals of 
hygiene. Beri-beri is unknown in the 
district, and during a recent epidemic 
of influenza the genial priest, Padre 
Micont Murri, was heard to observe 
“Corpo di Baceo! there are people 
dying who never died before.” 

The waters of Doleeminore are the 
richest in the world in xylobalsamum, 
zoeedone, copra, verdigris, fresh-water 
eels, acetylene, strychnine, and other 
stimulating and exhilarating products. 
They are pumped up hourly by well- 
trained hydraulic rams to the Hotel 
Hercules, which enjoys the unique attrac- 
tion of enabling its visitors to take their 
baths in their own rooms, each bedroom 
being provided with a handsome flat 
bath, richly enamelled, and measuring 
34 feet in diameter. 

The treatment consists of hot, tepid 
and cold baths, ammoniated quinine 
baths, sand-bunker baths (for golfers), 
applications of hot mud, poached-egg 
baths, inhalations, embrocations and 
imprecations. 

The results in all cases of chronic 
expansion of the tontine, berberis Dar- 
Winii, catalectic tetrameter, astigmatism 
of the lower mandible and acute ampe- 
lopsis, may fairly be termed marvellous, 
80 rapidly are they felt. 

Patients arrive at the neighbouring 
station of Ciaringa Croce carried in the 
arms of stalwart contadini. Before they 
have finished their cure they have 
actually been known to run off without 
stopping to pay their bills! 

The country surrounding Dolceminore 
bristles with features of extraordinary 
interest. Innumerable expeditions can 
be made in the neighbourhood, on foot, 
horse or motor, while the purity of 


| the air renders it peculiarly suitable for 


increased attention | 


FEMININE AMENITIES. 


Mabel (not in her first youth). “First OF ALI, HE HELD MY HAND AND TOLD MY FORTUNE; AND 
| THEN, Evie, HE GAZED INTO MY FACE EVER 80 LONG, AND SAID HE COULD READ MY THOUGHTS! 


Wasn't THAT CLEVER OF HIM, DEAR?” 


Evie. “On, ) supposk HE READ BETWEEN THE LINES, DARLING.” 











ithe evolutions of flying machines, para- 
‘chutes, balloons and other aérial imple- 
ments. A fine new golf course has been 
laid out in the neighbourhood of the 
Hotel, and its sporting character is suffi- 
ciently attested by the fact that it is one 
of the few links in which it is always 
possible and often necessary to use a 
niblick on every green. The record for 
amateurs is held by Prince Boris of 
Bulgaria, whose score for the first nine 
holes was 224 not out. 

The Hotel Hercule~, which is built in 
the feudal style with machicolated tran- 
somes, choice rococo oubliettes, Armenian 
fire-escapes, &c., stands in its own 
grounds containing beehives, Alderney 
cows, donkey engine, pergola, Aunt 
Sally, holophote, and other amenities. 

The building has been designed and 
planned in consonance with the most 
modern principles of English architec- 
ture and hygiene. The kitchens are on 
the top storey, immediately under the 
roof garden, to which they communicate 
a delightful and appetising aroma. 
Every bedroom is provided with (1) a 
gramophone; (2) a complete edition of 
the speeches of Sir Eowm Durwixe- 
Lawrence, M.P. Insomnia and coma 
can thus be faced with equal impunity. 

During the months of April to 
|November the services of the famous 


pifferari of Monte Zafferano have been 

exclusively retained to play at all meals. 
To meet the wishes of anti-carnivorous 

clients a vegetarian restaurant has been 

added to the establishment, and special 

terms are arranged for beanfeasts. 

TAanirr. 

Cc ifee, or 

from 

from 

meat, 


Breakfast (with tea, 
coco for the hair) 

Do. (on the roof garden)... 

Light Luncheon (cold 
pickles, shortbread, rational 
cheese) .»»- from 

High Tea 

Do. (in the Holophote) 

Dinner (with Pifterari) 

Do. (without Pifferari) 


eee eeeeeeenee 





Tuere is no foundation for the report 
that Mr. C. Arruur Pearson, on resigning 
his post as Vice-Chairman of the Tariff 
Reform Committee, has been raised to 
the Peerage as Viscount Ripiey. 


Tue Cockney who said he valued 
Switzerland for its mountain hair has a 
supporter in a writer in the Jrish 
Independent, who remarks; “ There are 
many mountains in the country now 
bare and desolate whose brows,. if 
whiskered with forests, would present 
a striking appearance.” 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST CHERRY-STONE. 


B 5 the generous courte sy of the Fx liter L f the Balmoral Mag azine 

we are enabled, from his surplus stock and at sale prices, to sueibess a 

tory containing hitherto unpublished details of the famous elope ment 

f the Arch-Princess of Ho acme kK, by the author of Crovwned | 
Heada I have hob-nobbed with 


FEW pe: nts of Court intrigue will have forgotten that 


| episode of the sudden flight and private marriage of the 


present Arch-Queen of Honenscuwitipock, which set all the 
Chancelleries of Europe agog in the early nineties. But the 
ecret of the part played in this adventure by a simple 
cherry-stone has been confined to a select three or four in the 
immediate ente urage of Her Serene Archness. My own 
notoriously close intimacy with the now Arch-Prince Consort 
of HonensenwitLaock (né Hereditary Postmaster of Rituralania) 
was at once the cause of my admittance to this secret and a 


har to my disclosure of it. Noblesse oblige ! But the recent 


demise of the late Ruler, and the succession of his daughter | 


to the Arch-sovereignty, release me from the obligation to 
vithhold my privileged information from the readers of the 
Balmoral Magazine. 

For a long time ere my brief story opens the late Arch- 
King of Homenscuwittpock had looked with open disfavour 
on the attentions paid by the Hereditary Postmaster of the 
neighbouring Principality of Rituralania to his only child and 
heiress in tail-female. It is true that through his maternal 
grandmother (a Levantine Sultana) the royal blood of 
[AMERLANE coursed in his veins, rendering him technically 
eligible for the hand of the Arch-Princess. But he was poor 
nd tainted with Liberal tendencies, and his presence as a 
guest at the Court of Hohenschwillbock was only tolerated 
on the ground of his philatelistic tastes, which were shared 
by the Arch-Monarch. Indeed, at the present momentous 
juncture he was only staying on to see the Old Year out on 
the excuse of securing a set of the fresh issue of stamps 
which was to appear on New Year’s Day. 

The heart of the Arch-Princess (an organ which often 
meets with but scant consideration in the highest Court 
circles) was divided between passion for her unacknowledged 
suitor, and a filial regard for her royal fathe r's wishes, the 
latter feeling being accentuated by fear of the rigours of 
Court etiquette. 

A prey to indecision, she determined to have recourse to 
cheiromancy, a pene hant for which she had inherited from 
her mother, who had dabbled in the Black Arts. Accord- 
ingly, on the afternoon of New Year's Eve, heavily veiled and 
attended only by a tiring-woman in whose discretion she re 
posed a perfect confidence, she bent her steps by obscure 
side-streets to the secret consulting-room of a fortune-teller, 
whose professional services were strictly taboo at Court. 

‘It is impossible,” said the magician, after closely examining 
the lobe of her right ear and the lines on the ball of her 
left thumb, “to dissociate your destiny from that of a man 
your inferior in station, with dark hair and an hereditary 
leaning toward the pursuit of letters. Your fate will turn 
upon the numerical contents of a cherry-pie. This year 
next year—sometime—never.” With these words, suspiciously | 
indicative of a clear acquaintance with the facts, though some- 
what enigmatic in the peroration for anyone that was not 
familiar (as was the Arch-Princess) with the language of 


| augury, he took his fee and dismissed her. 
As Mistress and maid 9) the latter had assisted at this | 


seance threaded their Way bac *k to the Palace, the former 
alae a certain sense of y oat She felt that the solution 
of a harassing dilemma had been taken out of her hands by 
a higher power, to whom she was content to leave the issue of 
events. Not so with the maid, whose fertile brain, fed on 
the rumours of Court scandal, was already devising a scheme 
for assisting Fate. 
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“Tf it does not come right the first time, your Archness 
might try a second helping,” she said. 

‘Nein, nein, my Gretcuen,” replied the Princess ; “ having 
once committed myself to the control of Destiny, I will never 
tamper with its processes.’ 

GretcHeN, however, who was troubled by no such scruples 
| repaired at the first free moment to the sanctuary of the Chief 
Butler, a retired Sergeant-Major of the Uhlans of the Guard 
of which the Arch-Princess was herself Colonel-in-Chief 
The ex-warrior had long entertained an undisguised regard 
for the figure of his Colonel's maid; and, flattered by her 
confidences and by the hint that his own suit would not 
suffer by any services he might render to her mistress, he 
undertook so far to waive his dignity as himself to presic 
over the pie, and put exactly twenty-one cherries on the plat 
of the Arch-Princess. 

Having secured this promise, GretcHen stole to the apart 
ments of the Hereditary Postmaster and left on his dressing 
table the following pregnant message: “ Prepare for the best 
Elopement fixed for 10.30 pa.” Half-an-hour later the 
happy lover instructed his valet that his plans were changed ; 
he would leave that evening. He further handed him a tele 
gram in cipher, addressed to the priest of a little village just 
beyond the border, in Rituralania. 

During the earlier courses of the Banquet, which was 
served at 5.30 p.m. according to the immemorial custom of the 
Hohenschwillbock Court, the Arch-Princess, who had been 
robed by her maid in a confection which might pass at once 
for a dinner-gown and a going-away dress, wore an air of 
abstracted listlessness. In vain her neighbour, a diplomat 
from the Near East, attempted to dissipate her pallor with 
Oriental badinage. At length the sweets were served, and 
as the Arch-Princess began to devour the ruby berries she 
was vaguely aware of the Chief Butler's eye directed to her 
plate over her left shoulder. It showed a curiously anomalous 
trait in the character of one who had always anticipated the 
conclusion of a romance by reading the last chapter first 
that with such important personal issues at stake she yet had 
the nonchalance to defer the counting of the stones till she 
had disposed of their edible covering. 

Suddenly she heard a suppressed oath. She had placed 
the last of the cherries (still uncounted) in her mouth—and 
no stone was forthcoming! Either she had inadvertently 
swallowed it, or it had never been there, or_else—could it 
have been some devilry on the part of Hays, the head foot 
man, long suspected of espionage, who conceivably had over 
heard all in the Arch-pantry, had then abstracted the ston 
and by a feat of legerdemain “ forced” the hollowed cherry 
upon his colleague as the pie was being served ? 

Each of these theories passed rapidly through the brain of 
the Chief Butler. But it was no time for the consideration 
of causes. The Arch-Princess was already beginning to 
count the stones, and action was imperative. To seize the 
unfinished plate of the diplomat from the Near East; to 
restore it under pressure of loud expostulations, having first 
withdrawn from ita single cherry-stone; to touch the Princess's 
plate, as if to remove it, with the words, “ More pie, your 

Archness ?”’ (an invitation permitted by the Hohenschwillbock 
Protocol, but one which he well-knew that she would answer 
in the negative), and to slip the stone from under his thumb 
among the twenty others—all this was the work of a moment 


| taking even less time than I have spent in dictating the above 


passage to my typist. 
“ Einen augenblick (one instant),” said the Arch-Princess, 
and finished counting up to twenty-one. Then, as he again 
bent low over her to take the plate away, he saw a warm flush 
mantling her cheek and heard her murmur to herself, “ This 
year! This year! And that means to-night, for to-morrow 
is New Year's Day!” 
As the ladies retired, she passed close by the Hereditary 


























(2th ghallogita & 1) Nthuatan Fuck. ) 
THE SCAPEGOAT. 


\fter Holman Hunt's Celebrated Picture. 
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AFTER HER VISIT TO A DAIRY FARM. 


“MAMMA, IS THERE MILK IN THIS Cocoa-nUT?” 
“Yes, pEAR, I surPosE so.” 
“Tues, MUMMY DEAR, HOW DO You MILK IT?” 











Postmaster and whispered, “ You will fly with me to-night.” | 
To which he replied, sotto voce, “ All shall be in readiness 
at 10 p.w., back door. Bring your jewels.” 

The flight of the two lovers an hour later in a pair-horse 
postchaise, and their marriage across the border at 11.30 on | 
the same night, have long been matters of public knowledge. 
But the affair of the cherry-stone I am privileged to be the| 
first to give to the world in the pages of the Balmoral | 
Vagazine. 

As for Gretcuen, she quickly followed the Arch-Princess, 
and was in turn followed by the Chief Butler. Both were 
welcomed into the ménage of the eloping couple, and them- 
selves became man and wife; and under the new régime they 
have received, in consideration of their services, the respective | 
posts of Burnt Almoner to the Arch-Prince Consort, and 
Mistress of the Spare-Bedchamber. In addition to this reward 
the ex-Chief Butler always wears a scarf-pin, mounted with a 
polished cherry-stone set in rubies, the gift of his grateful 
Master. O. 8. 





| 
| 


Deata By InstaLMents.—A Northern paper says: “ Mr. | 
Founraws, a farmer residing at Topcliffe, near Thirsk, has 
a cow which has just given birth to a calf with two heads | 
and necks. The latter subsequently died.” We hope the| 
heads will live long. 








From A Partiamentary Report.—‘ At one point an Irish 
Member, who must have been studying Mr. Caamperzaty’s 
face, considerately warned Mr. Lyrre:ton that he was 
‘putting his foot in it badly.’” 


GREEK (RE-)VERSUS PREMIER, 
[The Prime Minister visited Cambridge on Saturday to record his vote 
for the abolition of compulsory Greek in the Little-Go.—Daily Paper. | 
Ir was a Doubty Premier, 
To Cambridge he did go; 
Where men of “Stynx”’ had made a match 
"Twixt him and 4 9 ré, 


A Little Goes a longish way 
When driven straight and true ; 
And Arraur’s ball fa’s on the green, 
And makes the hole in two. 


But in the rest of that great round, — 
(A wondrous tale we tell) 

His ball was bunkered hard and fast 
At every place it fell. 


For fifteen hundred Parsons bold, 
Hidden about the links, 

Made living bunkers of themselves 
To stem the tide of Stynx. 


And so we bless the gallant band 
That played for 6 4 ré; 

For, though our Greek be little, we ‘ll 
Not let that Little Go. 








A Parnetic Apreat.—‘I possess a splendid singing bird, 
but no feathers will grow on it. Can anyone tell me of a | 
remedy for this ?”-—B. C. in the Evening News. 
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AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 
Cuarrer IV. 

As we howled swiftly along past Hyde Park Corner, 
\lbert Gate, and the Cavalry Barracks, my brain was 
working busily on the problem of how to carry out my idea 
of going on the Variety Stage and knocking spots out of 
the ignorant apes which were being palmed off on a 


credulous Public as “‘ educated.” 


Now I really was educated, having been at a well-known 
Public School—at two of them, for that matter! And if 
in ordinary baboon can earn the screw of a Cabinet 
Minister or a Judge by simply appearing on the stage for 
\ few minutes, and giving a clumsy imitation of some out- 
ider’s notion of a man-about-town, what price Me ? 

Without being a positive Paperewski, I could pick out 
everal tunes by ear on the piano; I could play billiards, 

id bridge, too—I won't say well, but- marvellously for a 

nke \ ! 

The only rock ahead I saw was Puyiuis. She mightn’t like 
the notion of any monkey of hers performing nightly at the 
Palace or the Empire. She might consider it would deprive 
her of most of the advantage of my society. I decided not 
to spring the idea on her all at once, but accustom her to it 
by degrees 

First of all she would naturally notice a sort of distinction 
about me; she would realise that I possessed a tact and savoir 
faire, an ease of manner which no piano-organ can impart. 
Then, when she had learnt to respect me, I could reveal 
my accomplishments gradually, one by one, and she would 
have to admit that such talents as mine ought not to be 
wasted in obscurity they belonged not to her, but to the 
whole World ! 

It was a bit of a bunker that, as yet, 1 could not talk 
intelligibly—but I was sure to hit upon some method of 
conveying my ideas before long—and then | could inform 
Puyiuis that I had quite made up my mind to go on the stage. 

She was too sensible to stand in my way—especially if I 
offered her a commission on my salary—say, ten per cent., 
which, even if I was making no more than two hundred 
a week, would be a welcome addition to her pocket-money. 

Should I ever reveal to her the secret of my identity? It 
would be a temptation some day to let her know that the 
brilliant and wealthy monkey who was the darling of Society 
and the idol of the Public had once been her rather shiftless 
ind unsatisfactory cousin Reeratp. Still, perhaps it was 
better she should never suspect the truth. It would put the 
family in a deuced awkward position. No, Recci Bactiore 
was better dead. I would use his dead self, as some poet- 
Johnny (Mivtoy, isn’t it? or SHAKsPeare ?) puts it, “as a step 
lidder to something higher.” 

By the time I had come to this decision, the carriage 
stopped at my aunt’s house in Cadogan Gardens--and | 
shall never forget Macrow the butler’s face as Cuartes handed 
me to him by the scruff of my neck. 

“It is Miss Paytuts’s monkey, Macrow,” explained my 
aunt, with an anxiety to disown all responsibility for me 
that was not flattering. ‘And, Puyiuis dearest, if you insist 
m having it in the drawing-room, hadn’t you better py 

I failed to catch the rest, but Pays replied, * Well, 
perhaps it might be as well. Macrow, will you take him to 
Friswe.., please, and ask her to—to wash him for me and 
send him into the drawing-room ? ” 

Friswe, I fancy, was not altogether chummy with Macrow 
just then; at all events she told him it was “no part of her 
work to bath a little beast of a monkey,” and recommended 
him strongly to do it himself. 

But he turned me over to the under scullery-maid instead 

ind even she was sniffy about it. 
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To be held under a tap in a sink, soused with cold water, 
and scrubbed with beastly yellow soap and a most infernal 
hard brush, is not exactly the kind of treatment I was 
accustomed to, even under my aunt’s roof—but I showed no 
resentment. I thought I probably required it. 

It was over at last, and in a condition of almost offensive 
cleanliness [I loathe the smell of yellow soap myself—so 
depressing !| I was carried upstairs and deposited outside the 
drawing-room door, which Macrow opened for me. 

My little plaid tunic had been burnt, so I had absolutely 
nothing on but the leather belt. One can’t get rid of one’s 
prejudices all at once, and though I knew that even this 
costume wouldn't be considered at all outré in my present 
case, I did feel just a little bit shy about going in. After 
all, though, I was one of the family, and I resolved to saunter 
in unconcernedly, as a person who had the right to feel at 
home. 

Whether Nature was too strong for me, or whether I got a 
gentle push from Macrow’s boot, I can’t say, but I’m afraid 
that, as a matter of fact, I shambled in anyhow on all fours. 

“You can’t say he isn’t clean now, Mums!” cried Pay.tis 
“Isn't he a perfect angel? I think I must have some new 
clothes made for him— he ‘ll look frightfully sweet in them!” 

I thought I should look all right if she would only let me 
go to my own tailor, who, though a trifle too given to press 
for immediate payment, does understand my figure—but how 
was I to give her his address? She said a lot more about 
me, till at last, not being used to such open admiration 
especially from her—I began to feel a bit embarrassed ; it 
vas enough to turn most monkeys’ heads. To cover ny 
confusion, I wandered round the room, just as I should have 
done if I had remained my old self, looking at this and that, 
taking up an article here and there, fingering it, and putting 
it down again. Then I sat on the music-stool and struck a 
few careless chords on the piano. I had meant to play them 
as much as I could remember of the ‘“ Choristers’ Waltz,” 
but my fingers had all got so fumbly that I couldn't raise 
any tune in particular. But that would come back to me, 
with practice. 

Puyiuis was highly amused, at first, by my performance, 
but she did not appear to think it showed any marked 
musical ability. If she had, she would not have insisted 
on my leaving off so soon. Of course a hint from her 
was enough for me, and I got off the music-stool and 
retired to a sofa without, I hope, letting her see how deeply 
she had disappointed me. I took up the nearest Society 
journal and began to glance through it with a show of 
interest. Not that I really cared two straws how Lady Honor 
Hyxpitecce’s small dance had gone off, or who were letting 
their houses for Ascot week, or going to have a houseboat at 
Henley—I seemed now to have got so far beyond all that! 
But I was determined to make Pay.iis understand that I had 
intellectual tastes. 

However, it was a deuced tricky paper to manage 
especially as my feet would keep on trying to turn over the 
pages instead of leaving it tomy hands. So I am not sure 
that Paytis quite took in the fact that I was actually reading, 
and, whatever it was I did read, I can’t remember a single 
Ine of it now. 

But all of a sudden, as | sat there, Microw appeared and 
announced: “ Mr. Buunpet.”--and sure enough, in walked 
old Mowry, irreproachably got up as usual! I was a bit 
staggered at first, for I wasn’t aware he knew my aunt—/ 
hadn’t introduced him. 

Then it struck me why he had come. He had heard of my 
decease and volunteered to break the sad news to my family 
It was pretty decent of him, really—though I would rather 
it had been anybody else. Because, between ourselves, | 
wouldn’t have trusted dear old Mowry to break the death of 
a bluekottle without managing to foozle it scmehow. 
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He couldn't see me behind the paper, 
and, as I couldn’t be of much assistance 
to him, I lay doggo, being naturally 
curious to hear how he would prepare 
them for the shcck, and how they 
especially Paytiis— would bear up under 


it. F. A. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Russia, whose finances were declared 
the other day to be at their last ebb, has 
just paid £65,000 into the Dogger Bank. 


A lady, upon hearing nef the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Wyypaam, remarked that she 
was sorry, as she always admired his 
acting. 


Lord Etvensoroven thinks that the 
favourable opportunity for an 
enemy to invade our shores would be a 
Saturday or Sunday preceding a Bank 
Holiday, when we should all be merry- 
making. But surely the danger is greater 
on Boxing Day, when the entire nation is 
groaning under the burden of its Christ- 
mas dinner ? 


most 


Mr. Batrour, however, has stated that 
an invasion of England is an impossi- 
bility. Still, to make assurance doubly 
sure, an Aliens Bill is to be passed. 


Some surprise has been expressed 
that Earl Cawpor, the Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway Company, should 
have been appointed First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It seems to be forgotten 
that the G.W.R. has for many years past 
successfully run steamboats between 
England and the Channel Isles. 


In view of the appointment of Earl 


Cawpor, the Chairman of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railway is now 
said to look upon the War Office 
his natural reversion. 


as 


The Rhinoceros dinner at New York, 
made possible by the generosity of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, was not a great 
success. The idea was witty enough, 
but the indigestion which followed was 
no more acute than the result of dining 
off the average German beef. 


Mr. Lioyp-Georce declares that Mr. 
sALFOUR has no settled convictions except 
that he is the right man for the Premier- 
ship. Still, Mr. Lioyvp-Georce’s party 
have not even decided this point for them- 
selves in the event of a change of régime. 


Meanwhile, a sanguine section of the 
front Opposition Bench has already 
prepared a scheme for the re-organisa- 
tion of the Army—not, we understand, 
because the Army needs it, but because 
our glorious system of party govern- 
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FOREIGNERS ARE ALWAYS SO VERY POLITE. 


Charming Hostess. “ Do HAVE SOME 
OWN MAKE?” 


Delightful Foreigner (wishing lo be polite). 


OF MY CAKE. 


I pon’? BELIEVE YOU'VE EVER TASTED MY 


“Inpeep —INDEED I wave, ann I assure you J 


DID NOT WISH TO EAT ANYTHING ELSE FOR DAYS AFTER!” 


ment must cs - yt up. Linked bat- 
talions are the main principle of the 
scheme. The Liberals declare that they 
will have no difficulty in supplying 
the missing links. 


By-the-by, a certain Government | 
contractor, of Rye, is evidently con- 
vinced that a change of Government is 
approaching, for his trade catalogue 
contains the following announcement : 

“T have a great quantity of good second-hand 
Government VICES 


of all sizes, from 10s. to 25s. each.” 


The opening of a Nelson Widows’ 
Relief Fund has led a usually ill-in- | 
formed continental contemporary to 
assert that the hero of Trafalgar was 
a man who married both recklessly | 
and profusely. 


The Saturday Review points out that 
we have no statue of Bacon in London. 


| We women ‘it is an Open secret that, 
were it not that it would look too much 
like an advertisement, our public-spirited 


friend Sir Tuomas Lipton would be 


willing to present one to the Metropolis. 


“Sir Henry Irvine,’ we read, “is 
making satisfactory progress.” We wish 
that the same could be said of many 


other actors. 


The Accrington lady who was recently 
rescued from premature burial has been 
appearing nightly on the variety stage 
at Rochdale. She was certainly 
fortunate than the gentleman who, on 
rising to protest when his coffin 
heing nailed down, was rudely pushed 
| bae k by the undertaker’s men with the 
‘explanation, “ Orders is horders 








From the Twentieth Century Medical 
Dictionary :—Sawvones. A surgeon who 
uses X-rays. 





more | 


was | 


| 
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WHY | AM A SOCIALIST. 


\w Inrerview wita Lapy Yorick, 


V ith apoloqiea to the Inte rriewer of the 
* Daily Chronicle 


Srrancer than fiction, and much more 
interesting, is the fact that Lady Yorick 
is a Socialist The lovely and fascinat- 
ing representative of a great family , 
mistress of Yorick Castle and herself the 
owner of 23,000 acres, speaking of the 
Socialistie programme to the representa- 
tive of the Daily Comical in her London 
residence, Yorick House, which stands 
within the shadow of St. James’s Palace 

if anything so piquantly romantic had 
been dealt with in a novel, would not 
those of us who are by way of being 
reviewers of books be justified in 
alluding to such a situation as outside 
the range of probabilities ? 

And yet the fact is as sclid as St. 
Paul's ‘Lady Yorick is a Socialist. She 
told me so herself in two interviews 
which I was privileged to have with her 

perhaps the most rapturous moments 
in an otherwise drab existence. 

The first took place at her house just 
before dinner, to which | was not asked 
to stay, and the other in the early after 
noon a day or two afterwards. Strange 
to say, when one calls on Lady Yorick 
in this way, she does not treat one as 
if she were addressing an audience. 
had of course naturally expected that 
she would mount a platform and | 
should be given a seat below her; 
Anything in the 
nature of rhetoric is impossible to 
Lady Yorick. 

Everything is communicated in that 
quiet and conversational fashion which 
one expects from the well-bred man or 
woman. This seemed to me very strange 
It is necessary to say so much, as in 


but [ was wrong 


reporting what is said on economic or 
political subjects there may be a sug- 
gestion of ‘“‘speechifying” wholly alien 
to the individuality of one of the best 


| mannered, as well as one of the most 
| beautiful women of our own day. 


On the occasion of my first visit I am 
shown into a room on the ground floor 
of Yorick House. An excellent portrait 
of King Epwarp catches the eye, and 
another of himself and the Prince of 
Wates autographed “Gerorce.” I am 
shown up to the drawing-room on the 
first floor, where Lady Yoricx, in a 
charming evening gown of pink crépe- 
de-chine, comes-forward to greet me 


| an embodiment of queenly dignity and 


youthful vivacity. 

Lady Yorick, in that rich low pene- 
trating aristocratic voice which real 
ladies use to journalists, at once confided 
to me her doubts as to whether a 


| Socialist has any right to look queenly. 


It was also a little on her mind, she said, 
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whether pink erépe-de-chine was quite 
the thing. Blue canvas was suggested,|asked. “The interviewers ?”’ 
in accordance with a forecast in one of| “Is not interviewing its own reward ?” 
Mr. Wetis’s books; but my charming | was the matchless reply. 
hostess was doubtful. | How could I say no? 
After all,” she said, with one of her! ‘You shall be our interviewer - in- 
delightfully well-bred laughs that sound | chief,” said this gracious lady. 
so strange to a newspaper man, “ after | “The remainder of the fortune,” Lady 
all, why should Socialism interfere with | Yorick continued, ‘I would spend in 
our personal charms ?” |every way that would be likely to result 
‘Why, indeed?” said I, making a|in Labour men obtaining seats in Parlia- 
note of the delicious phrase on my cuff,| ment. Josern Arcn, for example, I would 
and tying a knot in my handkerchief to| see that he had a motor-car to take him 
remind me that I had done so. | down to the House every night. I would 
“About those 23,000 acres,’ I then| build a great residential club for Labour 
remarked ; “do I understand |members, close to the House. There is 
“Oh, no,” said Lady Yoricx, “I don’t | nothing I would not do. 
think Socialism means anything drastic} “I have quite given up what we 
like that. And of course there is Lord| describe as society,’ Lady Yorick con- 
Yorick to consider. Lord Yorick does | tinued, in a whisper that still thrills me, 
not go so far as I do in his opinions ; | though [ have written many articles 
but he helps me in every way. I believe| since. “ Society is divided into two parts 
in being unique. I want to be known|—those who bore and those who are 
as the only really practical sincere earnest | bored. I have always tried not to belong 
Socialist who owns 23,000 acres.” |to the first section, and have decided 
“How charmingly put! And what a/not to belong to the second. On the 
simple and natural ambition!” I said. [other hand, although not a multi 
“Tam in favour of everything social-| millionaire, I am doing all I can in a 
istic,” Lady Yorick said, “except”—-here | quiet way to assist the Socialist cause. 
I rose and took off my hat, which, being| For instance, I have taken a flat in 
a Socialist too, I had retained-——‘ except | Victoria Street.” 
the abolition of the Monarchy. Every-| “Indeed!” I cried. 
one should have bread, unless there was| ‘Yes. Could you think of anything 
not enough to go round, in which case | more energetically socialistic than that ? 
[ should recommend cake. Equal rights|If only everyone would take flats in 
for all. One woman two votes, and|Victotia Street the success of the great 
everyone to have the chance of spending | movement would be assured.” 
Christmas in Paris.” | After my charming hostess had written 
“Ah yes,” | murmured, “Paris: I|her gracious name, “ Meta Yorick,” on 
remember . my other cuff, as a memento of the day, 
‘I am hoping that we may see a|the interview ended. As I passed out 
revival of Socialist sentiment amongst | between the rows of footmen—all, I have 
the young men of Oxford and Cambridge, | no doubt, Socialists to the core—I began 
and, indeed, in all the Universities|to realise that a strange thing had 
throughout the world,” Lady Yorick | happened in the social life of England. 
continued. “I was much cheered the 
other day by reading of the joke pre-|__ ; 
pared for the Mayor of Cambridge by Might have been expressed differently. 








some of the young men. If they are so| Tue Chairman of a political meeting 
friendly as to jest with the Mayor, they | in the North in the course of his speech 
are well on the road to Socialism. isaid, “Our opponent is one of the 

‘““What would I do if I were a multi-|cleverest and most unscrupulous politi- 
millionaire ? I would spend every penny | cians in this country, but, thank good- 
of it on the Socialist movement. For | ness, Gentlemen, our candidate is well 
one thing, I should like to see them in|able to beat him on his own ground.” 
possession of a big hall, large enough to| The candidate was present. 
accommodate many thousands of people. | 
How splendid that would be!” 

I mentioned Olympia. 

“ Ah yes, Olympia. Think of Olympia | 
full of thousands of people. That’s| 
Socialism ! 


From the Nottingham Daily Express : 
TRAYED, Thursday afternoon, from Sutton- 
in-Ashfield, Scotch Collie and Shepherd 
Anyone returning same to Sutton Police Station 
will be rewarded ; if not returned within three 
‘In the second place, I would start | days will be prosecuted if found out. 
np at which should not be subject | Who will be prosecuted? And why ? 
to the changing moods of cranks and | ory Ppa caer we hn: thee 
faddists, but should be run on absolutely | ae ae ee 
Socialistic lines. The mistake about 
papers to-day is that they pay. Mine 
should never pay. It should be free to 


all.” 





How To KEEP A SovEREIGN sriGuT.—An 
advertisement of a new metal polish 


adds, “‘ Used in the Royal Baths.” 











“But you would pay the staff?” I | 
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FROM OUR ST. PETERSBURG 





CORRESPONDENT. 


Ovr special Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent in St. Petersburg sends us a 
detailed report of the opening sitting of 
the first Zemskie Sobor. 

The House was not at its full strength, 
many members for outlying constitu- 
encies being prevented from appearing | 
wing to the general cessation of traffic | 
n most of the State railways. A large 
number of Opposition deputies were also 
inavoidably detained in Siberia. 

The Session was formally opened with 
prayers and misgivings, after which 
notice was given of the introduction of 
various Bills. Among others : 


Father Gapon.— Bill to provide additional 
emergency exits from the Russian 
Empire. 

H.I.H. the Grand Duke Viapiuie.—Bill 
to provide for the acquisition of 
additional shooting ranges on the 
Nevski Prospect, Palace Square, &c. | 

\dmiral Rozapestvensky.— Bill for ex- | 
tending the close time for cod and 
other deep-sea fish, with especial 
reference to trawling. 

The Commander H.I. Majesty’s warship | 
Aurora.—Bill to discourage marks- | 
manship-in the Russian Navy. 

The Governor of Warsaw.—Bill for pro- 
viding home employment for de- 
serving Cossacks. 


The most gracious speech from the 
Throne touched briefly on the general 
features of the situation. The deputies 
were congratulated on the fact that the 
Empire was at peace with most of the 
great Powers, and it was satisfactory to 
be able to relate that the Russian Govern- 
ment was still hopeful of being able to! 
institute order and guarantee personal | 
safety among the inhabitants of the| 
Macedonian vilayets. Following on| 
its custom of keeping a fleet in far| 
Eastern waters the Government had 
despatched a naval squadron in that 
direction to replace other vessels which 


} 








Kywany ‘Se ‘ 








had become obsolete owing to the im ' 
provement in modern heavy artillery. UNDER 
However much the honourable House 
might be disposed to criticise the ex- 
penditure involved by this expedition, | ——— — = 
there was this consolation, that it was was even possible that, in deference to 
likely to yield them a rich and intimate|the expressed wish of many of the 
store of information concerning the | participants, a special trench would be 
marine fauna, coastal currents, shoals,|dug for the purposes of the function. 
reefs, soundings and atmospheric pecu-|(This announcement produced hearty 
liarities of the island of Madagascar such | satisfaction on the Ministerial benches.) 
as the Imperial Institute of Science and| At this stage of the proceedings the 
Geography had never before possessed.| Leader of the Opposition movel the 
me cheers.) It was further announced | adjournment of the House, remarking 
hat, in order to emphasise the spirit of|that it was now three o'clock. The 
imility in which a religious ceremony | Premier refused to accept the motion, 
should be approached, the Blessing of| whereupon the Leader of the Opposition 
the Neva would not on future occasions | walked out, observing as he went, “ It's 
be conducted from a raised pavilion. It! timed to go off at a quarter past.” 


He. “ DaRLixe, WILt 
She. “ Yes, CHARLIE, 


RESERVE. 


YOU SHARE MY LoT? 

IF IT REALLY 18 A LOT 

A few minutes later a Member of the 
Ministerial party drew the attention’ of 
his Leader to the fact that the Opposition 
benches were conspicuously empty. The 
Premier hastily accepted the motion for 
adjournment. 

The House rose at a quarter past three 
with a terrific detonation, After search 
ing amoag the ruins till a late hour the 
Premier, who had left by an early door, 
announced to a Press representative that 
he had been obliged to abandon the task 
of reconstructing his Ministry. Perfect 
order reigns at St. Petersburg. 
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‘Arriet. “I witt ss¥ THiS For Bit, 'e po Look THE GenTLEwaN!” 





CABRIOLETS And your cabman, the fons et origo malorum, gives casual 
Z hints on the cause of the crash, 
Ou, this is the lay of the hansom of London that stops up the And, his horse being stuck and no progress permitted, adds 
by-way or crawls in the street ; joy to his leisure by using the lash. 
And | pray that its fares may be fewer and fewer, its end may 
he swift, its extinction complete. 
It’s a lash for the horse when a fare’s to be pounced on, a 
skim from a carriage, a shave from a cart; 


Next out of this welter of vans and invective, this chaos of 
carmen and ’busmen and boys 
You escape, holding on like grim death to the cushions, a 
And before you can murmur “ Look out!” it has got you, pageant of cab-talk and whipcord and noise. 
ind, lo, the two doors fly by magic apart ; ; And you skate down the hills and you skid round the 
But they never fly quite as they ought to, and so you must corners, you take every refuge oS Beat oe be blowed, 
squirm and make circles and just wriggle in, — And you scatter the men and you frighten the women, who 
i i i jus £exk " « . at 4 $6 ot : ‘ 
With a print of the tyre on the tail of your coat and a bruise ,, _ P&US® despair on the crown of the road, 
on the tenderest part of your shin. Your cabman still aims at his horse, though it gallops; he 
\nd you crumple your hat on the edge of the window, the 
horse going off with a jerk in his trot ; 
And you haven't said much (for there’s no one to hear), but 
Ill wager long odds that you’re thinking a lot. 


misses his horse, but he catches your eye, 

And you feel, as your fist dashes up through the trapdoor, 
that fun for the spider means death to the fly. 

But at last comes the end: you collide with the kerbstone ; 
your horse clatters down ; there is nothing to grab, 

So you land on your head, but before you have landed, 


Then your fingers impede the two doors as he shuts them, mane : ; 
and, whizz! you go fast as a ship in a gale; you ve time to give thanks that you're out of the cab. 
: ’ Tis. 


And you catch a sad glimpse of your face in the mirror and 
find yourself looking remarkably pale. | 
You feel, as you bump from the seat to the ceiling, you ought! One REASON 1S GOOD UNTIL ANOTHER IS OFFERED.—“ The lecture, 
to be steel but you're fragile as delf, which was admirably illustrated, was most interesting, owing 
While the cabman directs his abuse at a ‘bus and the ’busman to the fact that hundreds were unable to gain admission. 
—J arrow Guardian. 








replies by abusing yourself. 
Then, a van stopping short, you go bang on its tailboard ; 
the boy in the van does his own little bit 





Coromence.—The first eye-catching advertisement of the 


By reflecting on you and your style and your features in words | new novel entitled The Marriage of William Ashe appeared 
that are crude, though they strike him as wit; 


on Ash Wednesday. 
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IN DISTRESS. 


Caprais Arti-r Bur-r. “HOLD ON, LADS IF WE SHIP ANOTHER SEA WE'RE DONE!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday night.— | 
Regarded simply as a matter of tactics | 


lo you think it well done that a great 
political party, on the eve of coming into 
power, should allow itself to be led into 
the Division Lobby by Swirr MacNem 
nd Doy’? Ker Harpe? Or is the matter 
mended when we consider that the 
demonstration was aimed at a man just 
:ppointed to a delicate and difficult mis- 
sion involving the welfare of a great 
Dependency and the interests of the 
Empire ?” 

I never argue with the Memper ror 
Sark, much less contradict him. 

Am bound to admit that his way of 
putting it has the sympathy of nine out 
f ten good Liberals. But what would you? 
Swirt MacNee. discerned in appoint- 
ment of SELBORNE as successor to MILNER 
pportunity of obtaining flaming adver- 
tisement. This not one of your peddling 
little questions about the second postal 
delivery in Ballyshannon, or the devolu- 
tion of a County Court Hovse to purposes 
f Bridge and five o'clock tea. It touched 
affair of State. All the submarine 
cables would speed to near continents 
ind the uttermost ends of the earth 
account of how Swirr MacNews, M.P. 
denounced the appointment of the High 
Commissioner of South Africa on the 
ground that, whilst Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, he was privy to 
the Jaweson Raid. 

We know our Swirr MacNews, and 
complain of these performances chiefly 
on account of loss of public time and 
lowering of the dignity and usefulness 
f Parliament. It is different abroad, 
in the Colonies and the United 
ates. At their point of perspective 
me British M.P. is as good as another 
and better too. 


al 


even 
Ne) | 











“Try your Srreveti! ” 


“Next, please!” 


a 
Ht A leg 
; 5 


To Avow Miscoxcertion ! 


These are portraits of the very latest thing in Liberal Leaders 
public in South Africa, lest their minds should be 


(Mr. Sw-ft M-cN-ll and Mr 


Selborne ! 


That is Swirr MacNerty’s advantage, 
and he is not slow to seize it. But what 
about the 150 British Members who 
trundled through the Lobbies in the wake 
of the redoubtable mover and seconder of 
what was designed as a slur on the newly- 
appointed High Commissioner? C.-B. 
and the Captains of the Liberal Party who 
thronged the front Bench were careful 
to refrain from taking part in the Debate. 
They put up blameless Sypney Buxton, on 
whom presently, like hawk on sparrow, 
swooped Don José. 

That done, and votes recorded in 
favour of the motion, the Front Bench 
was committed to Swirr MacNemu’s 
leadership. Not a happy augury for 
the days near at hand when parties will 
change sides, and there will straightway 
begin, under even more dangerous cir- 
cumstances, the familiar process of the 
tail wagging the head of that hapless 
dog, the honest Liberal Party. 

What made the whole business more 
regrettable is fact that of all His 
Majesty’s Ministers at the head of the 
great spending Department, Senorne 
is the one who has given the enemy 
least cause to blaspheme. Whilst for 
seven years the sister Service in Pall 
Mall has drawn upon its administration 
ithe lament of friends, the censure of 





Ww Wd 


for the information of the 
unduly disturbed by the attack on Lord 


K-r H-rd-e 


foes, the Navy, under Secporne’s shrewd 
unbustling direction, has quietly gone 
its way, till to-day, when the First Lord 
hauls down his flag, it is acknowledged | 
to be in condition of rare efficiency. 

In such circumstances, on the initia- 
tive of a wild Irishman hungry for | 
notoriety, the Liberal Party allow them | 
selves to be led into the gaping trap. 

“When it was written,” says Sark, 
‘surely in vain is the net set in sight | 
of any bird,’ the commentator left out of | 
consideration one of estimable brood.” — | 

“And what was that?” I innocently 


asked. | 
| 





said Sark grimly. 
Business done. SELBORNE leaves Ad- 
miralty for Cape Town. Cawpor ap- | 
pointed his successor at Whitehall. 
Hail to thee, Thane of Cawpor, long 
time Chairman of the Great Western | 
Railway. ‘‘O prosperous gentleman,” 
as Macbeth observed of a forbear. But | 
at a leap to land as Cabinet Minister 
and First Lord of the Admiralty stood 
not within the prospect of belief. The | 
prophetic greeting of the witches en- | 
countered on the blasted heath at back 
of Paddington Station fulfilled, the most 
captious critic acknowledges it well 
done. No one, save Water Lowa, | 
thought of Cawpor as First Lord of the | 


_ The goose,” 
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Mr. George W yndhain's present, but, Mr 


Admiralty. When we come to think of it 
we admit Prince Artur has got out of 
difficult situation by admirable stroke. 
11.50 p.w.—-House full 
from floor to topmost bench in Strangers’ 
Gallery. Asai ITH winding up debate 
in vigorous fashion. Once, when he 
banged the brass-bound box in manner 
reminiscent of Mr. G. in days of old, 
Ministerialists broke forth in burst of 
uneasy laughter. Prisce Artuur, who 
divided with the Front Opposition 
Bench the scanty forty minutes left by 
earlier speakers, was in his worst form. 
Twenty minutes was not sufficient space 
of time for elaboration of one of those 
intellectual feats wherein, dealing with 
the fiscal question, he has triumphantly 
sat down after talking an hour without 
committing himself to either side. 
To-night chief effort bent on im 
pressing halting Ministerialists with 
conviction that in voting for Lyrreton’s 
‘previous question’? amendment they 
were leaving fiscal matters absolutely 
untouched. It was, in effect, Pryce 
Arruur uneasily laboured to show, just 
like voting Ay on the proposition that 
two and two make four. Incidentally 
carrying the amendment would mean 
shunting Woyston Cuurcuii.’s resolution 
which, if Members were freed from influ- 
ence of Ministerial Whip, would certainly 
be carried. Don Jost declared that 
“logically” he would be ready to vote 
for it. Presumably illogically he will 
vote for Ministers’ heroic proposal, ‘* That 
the question be not now put.” 


Wednesday, 








Punch hopes, only temporary, address is 


Clouds ( Wiltshire 


The speeches varied in point and 
force. As far as interest of the thronged 
assembly was concerned they were. of 
secondary importance. What everyone 
asked was, “ What will be the majority ?” 
Some Ministerialists of little faith varied 
inquiry by asking, “Will there be a 
majority?” The more sanguine put it 
between 25 and 35. Preponderance of 
anticipation fixed it at 20. To every- 
body's amazement, to uncontrolled 
delight of His Majesty's Ministers, it 
turned out to be 42. Revulsion of feeling 
in Ministerial camp testified by round 
after round of cheers. 

This the joy of midnight. Reflection 
cometh with the morning, and to men 
impartially reviewing the plots and 
counter-plots of the week, the secret meet- 
ings of sections, the bucking-up of weak 
brethren, the restraint of the too-auda- 
cious, it will bring sharply home the 
hollowness of the political situation, the 
unreality of Parliamentary performance. 

Business done.—In crowded House of 
566 Members resolved by majority of 42 
that Wryston CuurcsiL.’s inconvenient 
declaration ‘‘that the permanent unity 
of the British Empire will not be secured 
through a system of Preferential duties 
based upon the Protective taxation of 
food,” be not put to the question. Or, 
as the light-hearted engine-driver re- 
marked as he sat on the safety valve, 
“Mum's the word.” 

Friday night.— The tragic fate of 
Grorce Wynpnam should be a warning 
to young Members on both sides at 
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| present dwelling ia obscurity but con 





vinced that in their week-end suit-cases 
they carry the red box of a Cabinet 
Minister. If at the close of the Session of 
1903 anyone had prophesied that before 
two years had sped the popular Chief 
Secretary would be hounded out of office 
by the Ulster landlords, he would have 
been haled forth and subjected to the 
discipline of a bucket of cold water, 
recommended by the faculty in early 
stages of madness. At that period 
Wywpnam had given the Ulster men their 
full share of the million sterling divided 
hetween Irish landlord and tenant, the 
British tax-payer guaranteeing payment 
Was there ever known such a heaven 
born statesman ? 

To-day, after painful experience, he 
is no longer a Minister of the Crown 
His public career is indefinitely inter 
rupted. The bitterness of the cup is 
filled by reflection on lost opportunity. 
He did the right thing in resigning; 
but the action was taken a fortnight 
late. He had, in the meanwhile, suffered 
the indignity of publicly reading a cen- 
sure, passed by a Cabinet alarmed for 
its own life, upon a colleague with whom 
he had worked in honest and honourable 
effort to serve the country committed to 
his charge. The moment to resign was 
when the graceless task was imposed 
upon him by colleagues anxious above 
all things to save their own skin. 

Beyond that momentary failure of 
judgment, due, as will some day be 
disclosed, to personal loyalty to his 
Leader, Grorce Wynxpuam has no reason 
to be otherwise than proud of his 
Ministerial career. The cloud that 
to-day lies low over him is mirky, even 
sulphurous. It will soon lift, and in 
the restful shade of Opposition, to be 
followed in due, probably lengthy, 
course, by the return to power of his 
purged political Party, he will have 
fresh chance of showing of what fine 
metal he is forged. 

Business Private - Members 
night, which usually means none. 


done. 





‘* Uneasy lies the Head.” 
From a Manchester hatter’s shop 
window : 
Hats FULL oF Goop Ports. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Leicester 
Evening News: “I have great difficulty 
in getting boots and shoes in some parts 
of Leicestershire without squeaking 
Then why not squeak? Or solve the 
difficulty by writing for them ? 


Aw advertisement in the Daily Press 
begins : 
WANTED, Good Hand-sewn Men. 
We wonder if hand-sewn is as hand 
sewn does. 
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PIPKIN ON PAN, 
After a visit to the Duke of York's Theatre. 


Havinc been unfortunately, or fortunately, as the case may 
be, prevented from seeing Mr. Barrie’s exceptionally successful 
Peter Pan, now about to be withdrawn for a while, to re-appear 
reculer pour mieux sauter, if that is 
possible in this instance—I determined to witness its per- 
fort Now, from several good judges, the majority 
consisting of ladies and girls, I had heard this piece extolled 
to the skies; likewise had read its unequivocal praises in the 
papers; while, on the other hand, by a male minority of 
capable critics, | had heard considerable wonder expressed 
that any author of Mr. Barrie's repute could possibly have 
written so utterly nonsensical a piece, and that he should 
The opinions “for” were 
After my visit I have 


it Christmas-time, 


nance, 


“a play.” 
on the contrary.” 
nhesitatingly joined the minority. 
Admirably represented the 


have described it as 
to two 


is BeVeT 


by actors, stage - managed 


| to perfection by Mr. Dion Bovucicau.r, with exceptionally 
picturesque scenery, Peter Pan enjoys rare advantages, and 


it signal success has been achieved. | do not remember to 


have seen on any stage, so comparatively small as this, 
1 “set” more original in design, or more artistically 


effective, than the final tableau of Peter Pan, representing the 
* Tree-Tops”; nor one more skilfully contrived than “ Our 
Home Underground,’ where the forest is shown above and 
| the children’s cave below, the latter being reached through 
| the hollowed trunks of Yet, with the exception of a 
considerable portion of the first scene—especially the flying 
away of the children after the manner of the Grigolati 


trees 


troupe | could find little in the extravaganza either to 
amuse me, or that I could even acknowledge as new and 


original. The picking up of the shadow by Peter Pan is a 
most striking incident in The Shadowless Man, when the little 
gentleman in black detaches Peter Schlemil’s shadow from the 
ground, rolls it up, and puts it in his pocket. The scene in 
the wood, where the children build the hut, is similar to that 
in Snowdrop, played years ago at the Royalty, where the elves 
did very much, if not exactly, the same thing. And I seem 
still more recently in some 


to remember similar ‘‘ business” 


pantomime. 

Mr. Geratp Du Maurier, whose acting throughout is one of 
| the chief mainstays of this nonsensical nursery extravaganza 
I speak as one of the minority), when representing the 
Captain of the Pirates, recalls to my mind a certain burlesque 
at the Strand, where Marius represented the Red Rover on 
hoard precisely the same sort of ship as we see in Peter Pan ; 
it also recalls another memorable deck scene, in the travesty 
of L’ Africaine at the aforesaid theatre, with a strong cast of 
‘‘character-actors”’ the like of whom it might not be so easy 
nowadays to get together. There is nothing new under the 
sun or behind the footlights, and even the Pirate Captain’s 
fragmentary hornpipe is not by any means a novelty. The 
| comic dog is frankly and avowedly merely a pantomime animal, 
capitally represented by a clever pantomimist, Mr. Arruur 
Lupo. There is some singing in Peter Pan, tunefully 
given; and, in the accompanying orchestral music, old familiar 
airs have been introduced with much quaint humour by, as I 
suppose, Mr. Joun Crook, the Musical Director. Also there is 
not a little fairly effective, and some eccentric, step-dancing, 
including the very ancient shadow-dance, gracefully per- 
formed by Miss Nixa Bovercautt, which is searcely a novelty 
to a considerable number of playgoers. 

On the night I witnessed Peter Pan there were, in a 
crowded house, very few children present, as far as I could 
see, but whether they enjoyed it or not, it was impossible for 
me to ascerfain. 1 hope they did. Perhaps on many an 
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crammed with young people, the appeal by Miss N 
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INA | 
BovcicauLt as Peter Pan to the audience to show by their | 
applause that they believe in fairies and wish Peter Pan 
to live on and visit them from time to time, has invariably 
elicited so immediate a response as to be quite overpowering 
by its touching unanimity. Such spontaneity did not strike 
me on this occasion. Miss Nixa Boucicavtt seemed to force 
it from them; she seemed, to me, to be imploring a favour- 
able verdict, with tears in her voice. Was it not 
pathetic “speech for the defence’ to a hesitating jury ? 

The handsome, ogling squaw wishing Peter Pan to live with 
her seems to me an incident not in the very best taste; and the 
scene of the mothers coming to find their children returned 
from fairyland is a bit wearisome ; while where the fun comes 
in of Mr. Du Maurier taking up his residence in a dog- 
kennel, and giving an account of his riding in it on the top 
of a cab through the city, I totally fail to see. 

Miss Dorornea Bairp as the sweet mother, and the actresses 
representing the children, are worthy of all praise, especially 
that life-like little nuisance who is perpetually harping upon 
the subject of a white rat. But what a terrible set of priggish 
little people in real life ! 

After his exceptional successes with such clever eccentric 
entertainments as The Admirable Crichton and Little Mary, 
Mr. Barrie is temporarily the pet of the critics, and it is a 
part of his great good luck, fairly deserved by his much 
daring, that he should have had his pieces perfectly acted by 
first-rate comedians. 

Had Mr. Barrie's Peter Pan been only for afternoons, and 
played at some hall like the Egyptian, or as a kind of old 
* Gallery-of-Illustration-entertainment ”’ for children in holiday 
time, criticism would have been disarmed; but given as ‘“‘a 
play in Three Acts’’—-well then—being in the minority-—l 
heartily congratulate the fortunate management and the very 
clever and still more fortunate author of Peter Pan, and am 
his and theirs truly, Pau Pirkiy. 


as a 








LENTEN PENANCES. 

Dixixc with people who give the worst dinner in London. 

More severe penance: dining with people who give you 
the worst dinner and the worst wine in London. 

Severest penance: the same as the above, plus the worst 
cigars and the company of utter bores, male and female. 

Attending at a musical matinée in a private house, and 
having to listen for two hours to infant prodigies on piano 
and violin. 

Assisting as one of the audience at an amateur performance 
of Still Waters Run Deep, or any other well-known play that 
may be a favourite with amateurs. 

Staying in a country house with a funny man or a practical 
humourist. 

Passing a thoroughly hopelessly wet week-end with friends, 
at their country place five miles from everywhere, who, you 
discover, object to any sort of recreation on a Sunday, and 
won't even have the carriage out to drive to church. 

Finding that the next house to yours has been taken by a 
musical family, the younger ones learning the piano, and the 
elder ones practising singing at all sorts of hours. 








A Slip. 
From the Daily News, March 3 :— 
THE REALMS OF GOLD. 
BeroreE THE Repeat or THe Corn Laws. 
After this Mr. Cuampertain should take heart again. 


The New Dish. 
AS ROAST COOK, in Hotel or Club preferred. Aged 23. Good 
refs.—Daily Telegraph. 
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Tue Browns weLcomine THE Robinsons (AWFULLY JOLLY PEOPLE, DON'T YOU KNOW,) FROM WHOM TIIEY HAVE HAD A LETTER SAYING THAT 
THEY WILL ARRIVE EARLY IN THE DAY BY MOTOR, 
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Tue Browss, WHEN THE ARRIVALS HAVE REMOVED THEIR MOTOR GLASSES, ETC., DISCLOSING NOT THE ROBINSONS BUT THOSE AWFUL BokES, THE SwiTHs. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


To their series describing and illustrating towns and 
countries Messrs. A. & C. Brack have added Edinburgh. The 
text is the work of Rosatme Masson, Mr. FuLieyiove 
contributing twenty-one full-page illustrations, each a dainty 
picture in colour. There are few towns in the United 
Kingdom that offer fuller opportunities for such work than 


Edinburgh, with its historic Palace, its crumbling Canongate, 
encircling hills. Time was when Canongate housed 
two dukes, sixteen earls, two countesses, seven barons, thirteen 


haronets (not including my Baronite), four Commanders-in- 


Chief, and seven Lords of Session. Traces, in some cases 
the framework, of their stately houses remain. But to-day 
dukes are scarce in Canongate, and of the seven Lords of 
Session all in the churchyard lie, their successors electing to 
live elsewhere. Miss Masson has prepared for her task by 
reading almost everything written about the famous city. 
Judicious quotations freely made add much to the value of a 


del gl tful hook, 


The Countess is the title of a book small in bulk, great 
in possibilities. Itis by Grorcerre Acyew, and the publishers 
f this Summer Idyll bear the delightfully appropriate names 
f Gay anp*Birp. Idyllic indeed are the scenes where the 
ction of this unfinished drama—for ‘tis no more—takes 
place. The events of a prologue are narrated by both pro- 
tagonists separately. The present hour alone is intended to 
irrest the attention of the reader, who, as he proceeds, will 
become deeply concerned in the unrevealed future. Yet with 
the present we must be satisfied, since it shows us how a very 
sweet woman did not throw herself away on an exception 
lly gifted being, who is a decidedly “ superior person,” over- 
burdened with conceit, and of a curiously uncertain temper. 
In these few pages are the materials for a powerfully original 
novel. A more attractive character than that of Madame 
Lablanche it would be difficult to imagine, and at the close of 
the episode of her first impulsive love, we are compelled to 
admit that she has had a lucky escape from becoming the 
wife of a man who, unable to restrain himself in a moment of 
amorous passion, can yet be so priggishly circumspect as to 
enter upon a laboured explanation, utterly unsatisfactory, of 
the reason for his brutally selfish conduct. He pleads as his 
excuse his being self-bound by an oath which is of no moral 
force whatever. This Roland Vivien has at hand a calm, 
sensible friend, John Levant, who boldly points out to the 
self-deceived egoist (whose good nature and love for children 
are not incompatible with egoism) how heartlessly he is be- 
having. Both these characters are very cleverly drawn, as is 


also that of the mondaine Mrs. Varsden. The dialogue 
throughout is natural, and never tedious. It remains a 
delightful fragment that excites our curiosity. Ex pede 


He reule m ; it should be completed. 


In John Fletcher's Madonna (Constasie), Mrs. Comyys Carr 
has very cleverly worked out an original idea, contriving her 
picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail. The Baron 
will not spoil the reader’s pleasure by minute description, 
and will only hint that whereas, when a handsome Italian 
Count appears in the ordinary English romance, it 
generally expected of him to “smile, and smile, and smile, 
and be a villain,” here in this story will be found the rare 
exception. Nor is this the only strikingly original idea 
differentiating this novel from others. The characters of the 
hearty, honest, sporting Englishman and his most fascinating, 
childlike, Italian wife, are admirably drawn; finished, 
not merely sketched. The Baron, being greatly struck by 
the originality of the design, and bestowing the highest 
praise on its artistic development, is sorely tempted to tell 
his readers about the real villain, to indicate the man, and 
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\to ask if the Baron’s fellow students of novels ever came 
across so natural and so absolutely unsensational a dénotiment ? 
But his finger is on his lips—-mum’s the word. The descrip 
tions of scenery are not in any way overdone. The dia 
logue, much of it necessarily in broken English as spoken 
by educated Italians, is cleverly written, with just the mis- 
takes into which such persons would naturally fall. And 
there is a capital sketch of an old-fashioned English vicar 
fond of exercise, a patron of healthy sport, concerning whom 
the Italian Marchese, on seeing him in his riding costume 
innocently asks, “ Will he also hunt the fox, the priest?’ 
The Baron, warning all and sundry that this is not a book for 
the Skipper and his boy, strongly recommends it to those 
capable of enjoying a good novel when they get it. 


Jeannie Jemima Jones, by “ The Blunderland Cartoonist ” 
Smrxiy, Marsnatt & Co.), may perhaps amuse those, if such 
there be, who are still unaware of the existence of Alice in 
Wonderland, illustrated by our inimitable Texter, as in the 
original notion of this classic will be found the germ of 
Jeannie and of not a few other nonsensically illustrated 
stories. 

A Foe in the Family, by Nowewt. Cay (Diepy, Lone & Co. 
This story might well have been entitled The Bad Shot, or a 
Faux Pas in the Family. Lord Ilden bears a charmed life 
which he spends in the company of at least two delightful 
ladies, heroes both, and so, on every occasion of personal 
danger to him from pistol or dagger, he has at least a couple 
of guardian angels (with once a third added to their number, 
who warns his lordship from over a wall) always at hand 
to“ keep watch for the life” of the doomed aristocrat. But 
threatened men live long, and this hint will suffice for those 
who take up this melodramatic novel, as did the Baron, pour 
se distraire. The opening chapters are well written and 
decidedly interesting; the early part of the story insidiously 
leads the reader on, and there’s the artful art of it! So the 
Baron recommends it to not a few of his patients. 


Twenty Years Ago (Hurst axp Backer) is a fairly amusing 
and, to some persons, interesting compilation of random 
reminiscences. The author himself, Mr. Epwunp Dowyey, 
calls it “A Book of Anecdotes illustrating Literary Life in 
London” about 1885, i.e. some years before and after that 
date: as the burlesque couplet has it, 

“It happened now some twenty years ago. 
It may be more or less an hour or so,” 


but in this quotation it is “a hundred years ago,” not 
“twenty.” The lines just quoted occur in a speech which 
| BucksTove used to give with rare unction in a burlesque on The 
Corsican Brothers. Mr. Dowyey’s stories and anecdotes are 
not all sparklers. There are among them some good tales ; 
one anecdote in particular about spirit-rapping, thought 
reading, and pin-finding, which is likely to interest most 
readers, whatever may be their 
individual opinions on such 
subjects. In this book are re- 
published several clever carica- 
ture portraits of well-known 
professional people by the late 
Atrrep Bryan, which appeared in 
a theatrical paper called The En- 
tr’acte. The portrait of H. J. 
Byroy, author of burlesques and 
plays, the good-humoured wit 
and insouciant actor (to whom 
Cartes Hawrtrey bears some re- 
| semblance) is especially good. 
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